in Calais to another. In Paris we were dekyed for just over
a week: a mysterious inability to put her heel to the ground
was discovered to be due to a shrinkage of the Achilles
tendon which had apparently escaped the notice of her
surgeon. A manipulator attached to the American Hospital
asked for a month in which to put it right, but John, with
her eye on the calendar and her mind on Evguenia, told
him coldly that the most she could give him was a week.
So at the cost of what he had warned her would be agoniz-
ing pain, the desired end was achieved and we resumed our
journey.
Her weakness was extreme and when we arrived and our
dear Giglioli hastened to our aid, there began an endless
sequence of tomes and injections that seemed to have
strangely little efiect. Moreover, instead of making a rapid
progression from crutches to a stick and from that to re-
covery, she practically had to learn to walk again and it
was not until the following summer, on the evening before
we left Florence, as we were wandering up the steep Costa
san Giorgio that I remarked that her limp was entirely
absent and she had at last left the accident behind her. I
remember that walk so clearly; we stood and looked at
Galileo's house ... it was a very still, very hot night and as
we came back home to the Via de'Bardi fireflies wane
floating along it here and there, enchanting litde citizens
of the City of Flowers.
But during the winter of 1936, when we were still staying
at the Gran Brettagna, in spite of John's restricted activity,
we were gradually furnishing and outfitting the flat. She
was unable to revel, as she had hoped to do, in hunting and
poking around with me for treasures, and this was a bitter
disappointment to us both. But we did not do so badly,
after all, and she was infinitely good and patient. ... I